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up scientific work merely as a remunerative pro¬ 
fession ; unhappily some are now induced by 
scholarships to do so, and find out their mistake 
too late. What is required is that those who 
pursue scientific work with a well-defined object, 
and with a reasonable prospect of benefiting the 
State by their efforts should receive at least the 
remuneration which they would obtain if they left 
the work undone. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY A 
(1) \AT E give a hearty welcome to “The English 

* ' Year”—a series of charming studies in 
the Natural History of Autumn and Winter by 
W. Beach Thomas and A. K. Collet. There 
should be a shelf of these seasonable books—for 


best approaches to nature-study. The authors of 
this beautiful volume take nature as they find it— 
a moving pageant—and they discourse pleasantly 
and competently, in excellent style, on coveys of 
partridges, scattering seeds, cocoons of insects, 

1 migrant birds, withering leaves, fruitful hedge¬ 
rows, showers of gossamer, winter visitors, 
hibernation, struggle with cold, trees in winter, 
the hailing of far summer, the salmon’s journey, 

! the early songs of birds, and much more besides, 
j Some season-books (we hope for another volume 
of this one) are too enthusiastic, precious, and 
impressionist; others go to the opposite extreme 
of matter-of-fact-ness, and are rather dull 
“naturalist’s calendars”; but the authors have 
found an effective middle way which is admirable. 
There are some characteristic notes on Norfolk 



Ostrich Displaying. From “Highways and Byways of the Zoological Gardens.” 


there is a score of them already—in every country- 
house ; and we should like to see a selection of 
them in every country school. For they are the 

1 (1) “The English Year. Autumn and Winter." By W. Beach Thomas 
*nd A. K. Collet. Pp. ix+408+plates. (London and Edinburgh: T. C. 
and E. C. Jack, n.d.) Price jar. 6 d. net. 

(2) “ Highways and Byways of the Zoological Gardens.” By Constance 
1 . Pocock. Pp. xii+192+plates. (London; A. and C. Black, 1913.) Price 
5 s. net- 

(3) “ The Moose." By Agnes Herbert. With 8 full-page illustrations by 
Patten Wilson. Pp. viii+248. (London : A. and C- Black, 1913.) Pric« 
5J. net. 

(4) “The Bodley Head Natural History.” By E. D. Cuming. With 
illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. Vol. ii., British Birds, Passeres. Pp. 122. 
(London : John Lane, 1914.) Price 2 s. net. 

(5) “ In the * * Once upon a Time By Lilian Gask. Illustrated by Patten 
Wilson. Pp. 288 4-plates. (London : George G. Harrap and Co., n.d.) 
Price 35. 6 d. net. 

(6) “Moths of the Llmberlost.” With Water Colour and Photographic 
Illustrations from Life. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Pp. xiv+370. (London : 
Hodder and’Stoughton, 1912.) Price ros. 6 d. net. 

(7) “ My Game-Book " By Alan R. Haig Brown. Pp. xvi4-239-1-plates. 
(London : Witherby and Co , 1913 ) Price 5,?. 
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1 by Mr. A. H. Patterson. The text is enlivened 
with numerous very interesting drawings by 
A. W. Seaby who has caught the spirit of things: 
and it is adorned by a series of reproductions in 
colour of the work of Sir Alfred East, Harry 
1 Becker, C. W. Furse, Buxton Knight, and Hal- 
, dane Macfall. The whole book is capital value 
for its price and a credit to its publishers as well 
as to the authors and artists. We hope that it 
will have the success it deserves, and that it will 
help to stimulate the growing interest in seasonal 
natural history. 

(2) Mrs. Pocock has attempted “to carry the 
Zoological Gardens to those who are unable to 
go to them,” and if she has not achieved this en 
\ bloc, she has certainly succeeded with particular 
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corners. As is always the way when a writer has 
a good story to tell and knows how to tell it, the 
book convinces and interests us, and we ask for 
more. Mrs. Pocock tells us about animals she 
has watched with an attentive and sympathetic 
eye, and her range is no restricted one—from 
orang-utans to millipedes, from the elephant to 
the elephant-shrew—and she throws in quaint 
items of information which will be fresh to many. 
If anyone wishes to know how apes received Prof. 
Boys’s soap-bubbles, or what the mynah says to 
old gentlemen who peer into his cage, or how the 
ostrich woos his mate, or how the Old World por¬ 
cupines advertise their presence, or of the vagaries 
of a snail that was wont at times to get out of 
its shell, let him read Mrs. Pocock’s delightful 
book. She has been fortunate in securing un¬ 
surpassable photographs which adorn her tale, 
and one is here reproduced by the courtesy of the 
publishers. 

(3) The story of the moose by Agnes Herbert is 

an effective biography, worked out w'ith careful 
and convincing realism and not too obtrusively 
anthropomorphic. From the start when we read 
of the calf’s enormous ears that “turned this w'ay 
and that, one after the other, almost automatically, 
listening, listening. ... (‘ it was as if the great 
flaps were so pleased with an hitherto unknown 
accomplishment that they could not but practise 
it ’ ”) , . . . to the end when we see the lynx 
sitting “ in the lustrous, first light of day washing 
his glossy coat . (“ and as the big bull stood 

up stiffly, the cat leered over his shoulder and then 
went on licking fur ”).... we have to do with 
scientific and artistic workmanship. There are 
eight excellent full-page illustrations by Patten 
Wilson. 

(4) We have already expressed our apprecia¬ 
tion of the Bodley Head Natural History, the 
second volume of which—on British Passeres— 
is now in our hands. Mr. Shepherd’s clever 
drawings give us delightful glimpses of the be¬ 
haviour and character of the birds, and Mr. 
Cuming’s text is clear and interesting. We like 
some of his touches:—“the grasshopper warbler 
remains in the mind as a veritable mouse in 
feathers ”; “ the song, so-called, low and not un¬ 
musical, gives the impression that the dipper is 
singing to himself ”; “ your abiding impression of 
the tree-creeper is one of vanishing round the 
corner.” The two little volumes we have seen are 
delightful, but we do not understand the dragging- 
in of rarities like the subalpine warbler, Pallas’s 
willow warbler, the greenish willow warbler, or 
even the wall creeper. What is the use of it in 
books of this kind? 

(5) In the “Once upon a Time,” Lilian Gask 
has been very successful in making a learned pro¬ 
fessor tell an active-minded boy about extinct 
animals and primitive man. The stories of “ the 
ancient lords of land and sea,” of man’s life in 
the trees, of the finding of fire, of ancient hunters, 
and the like are told with accuracy, simplicity, and 
vividness. We have tried the book on a boy of 
twelve who thoroughly approved of it. The illus- 
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trations by Patten Wilson are full of interest and 
vitality. The preface stands badly in need of 
revision. 

(6) The gorgeous work entitled “The Moths of 
the Limberlost ” tells of studies made around a 
now dwindled swamp in north-eastern Indiana. 
The most living moths we ever saw fly about the 
pages, and the photographs are only surpassed 
by the water-colour drawings. The work must 
rank very high among beautiful “Nature-books,” 
and there is good material in it too in the way of 
careful observation by a well-trained eye. It 
seems to us, however, that the text has been far 
too much diluted with talky stuff that is often 
utterly unimportant. There is also a regrettable 
and discordant “chaffing” of technical books and 
the mistakes they sometimes make. But the 
author is a true nature-lover who knows her 
moths and can depict them with unusual skill. 

(7) In his “Game Book” Mr. Allen R. Haig 
Brown confesses that the love of the chase is 
worth more than all civilisation can offer and pro¬ 
tests against the sentimentalism that credits 
animals with much in the way of pain or fear. 
He gives us an analysis of his grand total of 5,510 
head in ten years, and tells us that he kills because 
he likes to, and because he washes to keep the 
last remnants of nature from finding their way 
into “the maw of civilisation.” He writes in a 
pleasant, straightforward w r ay of ferreting and 
pike-fishing, of dogs and hares, of grouse and the 
“Trossacks,” of fish that should be dead becoming 
lively again, and of other strange occurrences. 
There are numerous, pretty illustrations through¬ 
out the volume, but the insertion of the verses 
show's a surprising lack of humour. The book is 
a na'ive expression of “the exquisite pleasure that 
there is to be gathered from the birds and beasts 
of the chase in the pleasant places of our owrn 
dear land.” 


THE ROGER BACON COMMEMORATION 
AT OXFORD. 

npHE arrangements for the commemoration of 
the seven hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Roger Bacon are now well advanced. The day 
appointed for the ceremony is Wednesday, June 
10; the place, as is fitting, being Oxford. Pro¬ 
ceedings wall begin at noon with the unveiling, by 
Sir Archibald Geikie, of Mr. Hope-Pinker’s statue 
of the great Franciscan, and its reception by Earl 
Curzon on behalf of the University. Addresses 
will be presented by delegates representing 
various bodies who have joined the movement, 
and the public orator, Mr. A. D. Godley, will 
deliver a Latin oration. All this will take place 
at the university museum. The delegates and 
some other visitors will be entertained at lunch 
by the Warden and Fellows of Merton College, 
and doubtless other lunch parties will be arranged. 
At three o’clock all visitors will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of attending the Romanes lecture. This 
will be given in the Sheldonian Theatre, the lec¬ 
turer being Sir J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, and 
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